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ORIGINAL DESIGNS FOR ART MANUFACTURE. 



GLASS EPERGNES. 

THE pre-eminent brilliancy of British flint glass is well known. 
Other nations have of late made great strides in the produc- 
tion of fine clear crystal, but the colour of British glass remains 
unequalled. In no branch of manufacture can we see more con- 



spicuously the progress of Art than in the form and ornamenta- 
tion of glass. The love of pure form has been acquired ; bulbous 
glasses and decanters, and squat salt-cellars with rectangular 
lines, are gradually disappearing. Artists and designers have 
applied themselves to the execution of graceful and tasteful 
designs, which manufacturers have only been too happy to pro- 




duce. In submitting glass to the process of decoration, the 
greatest care should be taken to preserve the transparency and 
brilliant surface of the object itself. Strange to say, these 
qualities are very often almost totally disregarded, and de- 



signers cover the surface entirely with elaborate and intricate 
forms, to the total obliteration of the lustrous surface, thereby 
rendering the glass almost opaque. Sometimes colour is most 
detrimentally employed, and many incongruities arise from a 




desire to decorate glass with ornament only applicable to pot- 
tery or porcelain. Elegance of form should be the first consi- 
deration, to which the engraving and execution of the decorative 
portions should always be subordinate. Should the form itself 
partake of the unbeautiful, however chaste may be the harmo- 
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nious and symmetrical arrangements of the designer, to the 
lover of true beauty the object itself would be a perpetual eye- 
sore. We engrave two designs by Mr. James Hill, of Stour- 
bridge, illustrative of the advance referred to. They commend 
themselves as productions of great merit. 
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DESIGN FOR PORCELAIN PLATEAU. 

We are exceedingly gratified that hot only English, but also 
American designers appreciate our series of " Original Designs 



for Art Manufacture." From America we have received speci- 
mens indicative of the attention paid to design in that country, 
and visitors to Paris during the last Exhibition will remember 
the superb productions of Messrs. Tiffany, of New York, the 




result of careful Art education. We engrave with great plea- 
sure a design for Porcelain Plateau by Miss Sargent, of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. The design, Egyptian in style, executed in 



various colours and richly ornamented with gold, would be very 
effective. No doubt in this, as in so many other matters, the 
United States of America are making rapid progress. 




BORDER. 
Mr. Charles A. Brindley, a former Gold Medallist of the 
South Kensington Art Schools, has supplied us with several draw- 
ings illustrative of the adaptation of floral forms to the purposes 



of design, and applicable in various ways to Art manufacture. 
We engrave a design suitable for a Border, in which the elegant 
and graceful rendering of the natural forms will be much 
admired. 
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TILES. 
In a former number we had occasion to refer to the marked 




improvement in the designs for Floor or Wall Tiles, which 




The advance is very apparent. Designs of geometrical form 
or conventionalised foliage are particularly recommended, on 




account of their artistic simplicity, and a free rendering of 



are now in such universal use that designers have done well 




to pay attention to the tasteful ornamentation of the same. 




natural forms should be avoided. The designs by Mr. Gething, 




one of the masters of the Stourbridge School of Art, are of much 
originality and great excellence. 
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MAJOLICA PANEL. 

We have elsewhere drawn attention to the 
utility of majolica panels. Students have made 
appreciable efforts to produce tasteful ornamental 
designs. At present this branch of industry may 
be considered to be in a most satisfactory state. 




CABINET. 

In the design and construction of furniture utility should be the primary 
object, and the decoration, though simple in style, will be more satisfactory and 
effective than those imitative flowers and fruit of alarming proportions which 
designers were once apt to scatter indiscriminately over almost all pieces of 
decorative furniture. These incongruities have given way before a healthier 



Designers and manufacturers are striving to 
attain the goal of perfection, the one in adaptive- 
ness of design, the other in excellence of execution. 
We engrave a design by Mr. Nicholas, School of 
Art. South Kensington. 




state of design, and although there is much still to be desired, we are awake 
to our deficiencies, and by dint of application and study have succeeded in 
correcting our most glaring faults. We engrave an exceedingly tasteful and 
elegantly designed Cabinet by Mr. Milne, Lancaster School of Art. 



